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HE Victories of Alfred the Great did 
| not clear England of the Danes. 
| That hardy and most warlike peo- 

' ple had struck too deep a root ina 
i), part of the island tu be dispossessed. 
mi ft was Alfred’s glory not to exter- 

minate them, but to convert the 
; Danes to Christianity. His vic- 
W() tories and his treaties prevented 
” any fresh invasion of the island by 

the unconverted Danes and Nor- 


wegians; and this was an inesti- 
mable benefit. The great mind of 
Alfred probably contemplated the 
gradual fusion of the Saxons and 
Danes, two people who differed in 
- very few essentials; and he no 
a aa ~ doubt foresaw that the humanizing 
Christian doctrine, and the pursuits 
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of agriculture and trade, growing up among them after 
a tranquil settlement, would win the sea-kings and 
rovers of the North from their passion for war, and all 
their old plundering, piratical habits. There was 
territory enough, and to spare: the great want of 
England was people.” In the most flourishing time of 
the Roman occupation, a great part of Britain was but 
thinly inhabited ; and the wars and pestilences which 
had followed since then had nearly depopulated entire 
counties, and Jeft immense tracks of fertile land with- 
out hands to till them, or mouths to eat the abundant 
produce which they offered to the industrious agricul- 
turist. If it had been in Alfred’s power to expel all 
the Danes, he could have had no security against their 
prompt return and incessant attacks; for, notwith- 
standing his glorious exertions to create an Anglo- 
Saxon navy, the Danes and Norwegians had still the 
command of the sea. It was better to give the Danes 
in England an interest in defending the coasts which 
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they bad formerly desolated ; and, by converting them 
to Christianity, unite them in one faith and in one 
family with the Saxons. And by this conversion of the 
Danes in England, the overthrow of the savage pagan- 
ism of Scandinavia, and the general conversion of the 
Danes and Norwegians, were materially facilitated 
and hastened. The cruelty of Charlemagne, who 
endeavoured to propagate the Gospel with fire and 
sword, had retarded this conversion of the people of 
the North of Europe, and the missionaries who, since 
his time, had been sent into the countries on the Baltic 
from France and from Italy, had made very little pro- 
gress; but from the time of Alfred’s treaty with Guth- 
run, the worship of the blood-stained Odin began to 
decline in most parts of the great Scandinavian penin- 
sula. Several pirates, who came over to England in 
search of plunder, or of a settlement, were converted 
by Alfred’s missionaries, or by the Christian Danes of 
the Danelagh ; and these men, returning to the Baltic, 
made pabelyioe among their fierce countrymen. 

In that treaty Alfred thus drew the line of demarca- 
tion between the Anglo-Saxons and the Danes in 
England :—“ Let the bounds of our dominion stretch 
to the river Thames, and from thence to the water of 

even unto the head of the same water; and 
thence straight unto Bedford, and finally going along 
by the river Ouse, let them end at Watling-street.” 
Beyond these lines all the east side of our island, as far 
as the Humber, was surrendered to Guthrun; and as 
the Danes had established themselves firmly in North- 
umbria, the whole eastern country from the Tweed 
to the Thames, where it washes a part of Essex, took 
the name of “Danelagh” or “Dane-law,” which it 
retained down to the time of the Norman Conquest. 
Within these extensive limits the Danes were masters, 
and their own laws were administered. . But, by mutual 
agreement, the laws of the Danes were assimilated to 
those of the Saxons; and the converted Guthrun, the 
godson of Alfred, pledged himself, in the treaty, to 
promote the Christian faith, to punish apostasy, and to 
curb with all his might the predatory and ferocious 
habits of his countrymen. Guthrun, who was christened 
under the Saxon name of Athelstan, continued ever 
afterwards the faithful friend and ally of Alfred, and, 
to all appearance, a sincere convert. His nobles and 
people followed his example: the work of conversion 
was promoted by priests and monks from various parts 
of England, from Scotland, and perhaps also from 
Ireland; monasteries and churches which had been 
destroyed by these Danes were rebuilt by them; and 
Lindisfarne, or Holy Island, became again the seat of 
devotion and civilization. By these healing means the 
manners of the people and the whole aspect of the 
country were changed : the subjects of Guthrun, turn- 
ing their swords into ploughshares, gradually renounced 
their contempt for industry, assumed tranquil habits, 
and adopted the manners and customs of more civilized 
life. Upon the death of Guthrun, a large part ef the 
Danelagh, including Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, fell 
completely into the power of Alfred, and was governed 
for him bya Saxonealdorman. Therest of the Dane- 
lagh now acknowledged the supremacy of the Saxon 
sovereign. The arrangements of the great Alfred gave 
nearly a hundred years of 
whole of England. But the feeble reign of Ethelred 
the Unready tempted the Scandinavian rovers to revisit 
our shores. Svend, or Sweyn, a son of the King of 
Denmark, had quarrelled with his father, and been 
banished from his country. Young, brave, and enter- 
prising, he soon drew to his standard a host of mariners 
and adventurers, with whom he resolved to obtain 
wealth, if not a home and athrone, in England. After 
some minor expeditions, which proved the weak- 
ness of our island, and the cowardice and ineptitude 


e and tranquillity to the‘ 
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of its king and government, Sweyn, in the year 
981, made a descent near Southampton, and plun- 
dered that city and the neighbouring countries. 
He was allowed to depart with impunity, and to carry 
off his spoil and a great many of the inhabitants, whom 
he sold on the Continent for slaves. A succession of 
inroads followed : before long Chester and London 
partook of the fate of Southampton ; and attacks were 
multiplied on different points, in the north, in the south, 
and in the west, as far as the extremity of Cornwall. 
For a long time the Anglicized Danes in the Danelagh 
opposed these invaders, and made common cause with 
the Saxons; and this union was the closer on account 
of the fact that Sweyn, though professing Christianity, 
was the leader of unconverted heathens, and more 
than half a pagan himself. Jn the year 981 a 
formidable host of the sea-kings landed at Ips- 
wich, ravaged all that part of the country, and won 
a great battle, in which Earl Brithnoth, a Dane of 
the Danelagh, but a devout Christian, was slain while 
fighting for King Ethelred. Ethelred, then, for the 
first time, had recourse to the fatal expedient of pur- 
chasing the forbearance of the sea-kings with money ; 
and these invaders departed with ten thousand pounds 
of silver as tribute, and with the head of Ear] Brithnoth 
asa eS “The Danes,” says William of Malmes- 
bury, “infesting every port, and making descents on 
all sides witl. piratical agility, so that it was not known 
when they could be opposed, it was advised by Siricius, 
second archbishop after Dunstan, that money should 
repel those whom the sword could not. This was an 
infamous precedent, and totally unworthy of men, to 
redeem liberty, which no violence can ever extirpate 
from a noble mind, Oy money.” The money only served 
as a ground-bait. Other fleets and squadrons came over 
in rapid succession from the Baltic to plunder the 
country or to demand more money. The crazy govern- 
ment of King Ethelred could do little for the protec- 
tion of the island, and the little it did was made of no 
avail by the treachery and disaffection of the Saxon 
officers. In this state of affairs it was not surprising 
that the people of the Danelagh should at Jast join the 
invaders, and seek security in placing a powerful 
Danish prince upon the throne of England. In 
993, when a fresh host had Janded in Northum- 
berland, and had stormed and taken Bamborough 
Castle, three great chiefs of the Danelagh, whe 
had hitherto fought against it, ranged themselves 
under the standard of the Danish raven; and ina short 
space of time nearly all the inhabitants of the Danelagh 
either joined their brethren from the Baltic or ceased 
to fight against them. 

By murdering his father, Sweyn ascended the throne 
of Denmark, and thus became a more formidable 
enemy to England. Shortly after he gained a powerful 
ally in Olave, King of Norway,a prince of the true Scan- 
dinavian breed and character, the son of an old pirate, 
or sea-king. In the year 994 these two north kings 
ravaged and desolated all the south of our island, 
meeting nowhere with a valid resistance. In token of 
having taken a lasting possession of the land, Sweyn 
and Olave planted a lance on the shore, and cast an- 
other lance into the first great river which they 
reached. King Ethelred was now so unpopular, that 
he was afraid of assembling any army, lest it should 
fall upon him rather than upon the Danes and Nor- 
wegians. It was therefore again agreed to buy off the 
invaders with money; and this time not ten, but six- 
teen thousand pounds of silver, were paid down as 
Dane-gelt. But by a clause in the treaty, King Olave 
and some of his unconverted Norwegian chiefs bound 
themselves to embrace the Christian religion, or at 
least to receive baptism. One of these chiefs boasted 
that he had already been washed twenty times by,those 
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waters, by which it is to be understood that the ma- 
rauder had submitted to what he considered an idle 
ceremony whenever he had found it convenient so to 
do. But King Olave stood at the font with a better 
spirit ; his conversion was sincere; and an oath he took 
never again to molest the English was honourably 
kept. Sweyn, the Danish king, continued his depre- 
dations, and at every visit paid by him or his chiefs, 
the amount of the shameful tribute or Dane-gelt was 
raised. These large sums were procured by direct taxes 
upon Jand, and the oppressive and humiliating burthen 
seemed to have become permanent. Moreover the 
treaties of peace or truce generally allowed bands of 
the marauders to winter in England—at Bristol, South- 
ampton, the Isle of Wight, or other places ; and the Eng- 
lish people, whom they had plundered and beggared, 
were obliged to lodge and teed these voracious men. 
The people became desperate, and the insults offered 
by the invaders to the women extinguished the last 
sentiments of humanity. The national despair was 
signalized by a fearful act of vengeance, which has 
scarcely a parallel unless in the simultaneous massacre 
of the French conquerors of Sicily.* A great conspi- 
racy was entered into, under the eyes, and apparently 
with the connivance, of the local magistrates and the 
officers of King Ethelred, against the Danes of the 
recent invasions, who were to be indiscriminately as- 
sailed in their various places of abode, and to be all 
slaughtered on an appointed day and hour by their 
hosts and their neighbours. According to some ac- 
counts, the unwarlike and cowardly Ethelred gave an 
order under his own hand for this simultaneous and 
indiscriminate slaughter. By whatever means it was 
arranged, it certainly took place. On the 13th of 
November, 1002, the holy festival of Saint Brice, the 
Danes, dispersed heceah a great part of the south of 
England, were attacked by surprise, and massacred 
without distinction of quality, age, or sex. The good 
erished with the bad, the innocent infant with the 
ardened ruffian, the neighbour of years with the in- 
truder of yesterday; and it appears that such Saxon 
women as had married Danes were included in the 
slaughter. In the greater part of the Danelagh, or in 
the northern and eastern provinces of the kingdom, 
the old established Danes, who had become peaceful 
agriculturists, and who formed the major part of the 
population, were neither attacked nor disturbed; but 
the entire body of the new invaders or conquerors 
perished on Saint Brice’s day.t Even Gunhilda, the 
sister of King Sweyn, who had embraced Christianity 
and married an English ear] of Danish descent, after 
being made to witness the death of her husband and 
child, was barbarously murdered herself. She died 
redicting that the shedding of her bluod would be 
earfully avenged; and, upon receiving the news of 
these events, Sweyn vowed that he would either sub- 
due all England, or perish in the attempt. He was 
encouraged by the report made to him by Turketul, a 
Dane, well acquainted with the weak wretched state 
into which England had fallen under the “ Unready.” 
“A country,” said the Dane, “once illustrious and 
powerful; a king asleep, caring for nothing but 
women and wine, trembling at war, hated by his 
people, and scorned and mocked by strangers; com- 


, * The massacre called ‘Sicilian Vespers’ was perpetrated in 
282. 

+ The Saxon Chronicle relates the great massacre with hor- 
rible conciseness :—“ And in the same manner died Archbishop 
Eadulf; and also in the same year the king gave an order to 
slay all the Danes that were in England. This was accordingly 
done on the mass-day of St. Brice; because it was told the king 
that they would beshrew him of his life, and afterwards all his 
council, and then have his kingdom without any resistance.” — 


Ingram's Translation, 
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manders jealous of each other; and. weak soldiers 
ready to fly at the first shout of battle.”"* This was the 
condition into which the kingdom of Alfred had fallen 
under .Ethelred. In the course of the five following 
ee many destructive invasions were made. In 1007 

thelred paid thirty thousand pounds of silver for a 
short and uncertain truce. The great sums thus ac- 
quired year after year enabled Sweyn to fit out an im- 
mense armament. In 1012 the Danish monarch set 
sail from the Baltic with a mightier and more splendid 
fleet than had ever been seen. The choicest warriors 
embarked in lofty ships, every one of which bore the 
ensign or standard of its separate commander. Some 
carried at their prow such figures as lions, bulls, dol- 
phins, dragons, or armed men, all made of metal and 
richly gilded: others carried on their mast-heads the 
figures of large birds, as eagles and ravens, which 
stretched out their wings and turned with the wind 
like vanes: the sides of the ships were painted with 
different bright colours; and larboard and starboard, 
from stem to stern, shields of burnished and glittering 
steel were suspended in even rows. Gold, silver, and 
embroidered banners were profusely displayed; and 
the entire wealth of the pirates of the Baltic seemed 
to have been expended upon this barbaric pomp. The 
ship which bore the royal standard of Sweyn was called 
the Sea Dragon, or the Great Dragon: it was moulded 
in the form of an enormous serpent, the sharp head 
of which formed the prow, while the lengthening tail 
coiled over the poop.t For the painter, there never 
was such a fleet as this! 

Sweyn sailed .up the Humber, and landed near the 
city of York. In all his host there was not a slave, or 
an emancipated slave, or a single old man, but every 
combatant was a free man, the son of a free man, and 
in the prime of life.{ The Danes considered the 
cause in which they were engaged as a national and 
sacred one, and their king had come to make a lasting 
conquest, and not to plunder. They were presently 


joined by all the hardy people of the Danelagh, and 


with his own people and the armed population of the 
north of England he fell] upon the southern and western 
provinces, wasting them by fire and sword. Oxford 
and Winchester surrendered ; and the citizens of Lon- 
don, after making a brave defence and beating back 
the Danes, threw open their gates to them upon learn- 
ing that King Ethelred had privately and basely fled 
from the city. By the beginning of the year 1013 
Sweyn was considered as full King of England; but he 
did not Jong enjoy his conquest: within a few months, 
being at Gainsborough in Lincolnshire, he died. 
Some say that he was treacherously assassinated. The 
Saxon monks of Bury St. Edmund’s afterwards gave out 
that the ungodly pagan was slain by the wrath of St. 
Edmund, whose patrimony he had desolated; but the 
more probable story is that he died of apoplexy, after 
a great feast and hard drinking. Upon his death 
the Danish warriors recognised his son Canute as King 
of Denmark and King of England; but a strong party 
among the Saxons recalled King Ethelred, who had 
fled to Normandy. By means of his hervic son 
Edmund Ironside, Ethelred maintained a struggle 
during two or three years with Canute for posses- 
sion of the south of the island. The Unready King 
died on St. George’s day in the year 1016. Edmund 
Ironside, who was acknowledged as lawful king 
by a part of the nation, made a gallant but short 
stand against Canute. Several fierce battles had been 
fought, and two great armies stood confronted and 
ready for another slaughter. The Saxon Ironside 
challenged the royal Dane to single combat, saying it 
was pity that so many men’s lives should be risked for 
* Will. Malmesbury. t+ ‘Pictorial Hist. of England.’ 
¢ Saxon Chronicle. Yy2 
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their ambition. But Canute declined the duel, all 
ing that be was a man of small stature and strength. 
The Dane, however, added that he too regretted that 
so many lives should be put in jeopardy, and that he 
thought the best mode of settling their differences 
would be to divide the kingdom of England between 
them. Both armies hailed this last proposition with 
exceeding great joy, and Edmund Ironside was com- 
pelled to yield to the wishes of the Saxons and to con- 
tent himself with only a part of the south of England. 
The two rival — visited each other, and before 
separating exchanged arms and clothes. In a very 
short time after this arrangement the heroic Saxon 
prince was assassinated by a Saxon traitor. As Canute 
ve so much by it as to become sole monarch of 
ngland, it is suspected that he connived with the 
murderer. A great council of the bishops, duces, and 
optimates, which was forthwith convened at London, 
recoguised the Dane for their king and took oaths of 
fidelity to him ; and Canute, in return, swore to be just 
and benevolent, and clasped their hands with his naked 
hand in sign of sincerity. A full amnesty was pro- 
mised for all that had been said and done in times past. 
But the Dane did not consider his throne safe until he 
had banished or put to death the principal of the 
Saxon chiefs who had opposed his elevation to it; and 
the Saxon Witenagemot, or parliament, sanctioned and 
concurred in these acts of vengeance and precaution. 
Edwy, a grown-up brother of Edmund Ironside, was 
declared an outlaw in the Witenagemot, and when he 
was pursued and slain by Canute’s express orders, the 
bishops, duces, and optimates tacitly acknowledged the 
justice of the execution. But when Edmund and 
Edward, the two infant sons of the deceased king 
and hero Edmund Ironside, were brought to Canute 
, heartless men who recommended him to put the 
children to death, the conqueror, stern as he was, 
would not do it or allow the deed to be done in Eng- 
land. He sent the two children to the sub-king of 
Sweden, his ally and vassal, requesting him, it is said, 
to dispose of them in such a manner as should for ever 
remove his uneasiness on their account. It is thought 
he intended that the King of Sweden should murder 
them, but if this was really his wish, it was not com- 
plied with. Touched, it is said, by their innocence 
and beauty, the Scandinavian prince sent the two chil- 
dren to the distant court of the King of Hungary, 
where they were affectionately and honourably enter- 
tained beyond the reach of Canute. Of these two 
Saxon and royal orphans Edmund died without issue, 
but Edward married a daughter of the Emperor of 
Germany, by whom he became father to Edgar Athel- 
ing, Christina, and M t. This Margaret became 
afterwards the wife of Malcolm, King of Scotland, and 
through her the rights of the ancient Saxon line of 
Cerdic and Alfred the Great were transmitted to King 
Malcolm’s progeny, after the Norman conquest of 


England. 
- of the savage Scalds or Bards of the conqueror 
, in his honour, that he slew or banished all the sons 
¢ thelred. This was not true; but much blood was 
ed. 

When Canute had disposed of all those who gave 
him fear or umbrage, he stayed his hand, and became 
the just and benevolent king he had promised to be. 
Considering his Danish education or training, and all 
the circumstances of his previous life, his conduct as 
King of England is extraordinary and truly commend- 
able. In extent of dominion, as well as in the ability 
which he displayed in governing so many countries, 
he was the greatest sovereign of that age. Besides the 
English crown which he had won, he wore the crowns 
of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. England, the 
richest of all these kingdoms, was nearest to his heart, 
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and as he became popular through the equity and wis- 
dom of his government, the Anglo-Saxons readily 
flocked to his standard whenever he wanted forces to 
put down insurrection and rebellion in his other domi- 
nions ; and these English troops gained many great 
victories for him in Denmark and Norway, the two 
countries which had so long poured forth their war- 
riors to plunder and ravage England. It is said that, 
on one occasion, fifty ships, manned by English thanes, 
accompanied the conqueror to Norway.* 

’ Unlike his father Sweyn, Canute was a thorough 
and an enthusiastic Christian. His father had per- 
mitted the worshippers of Odin to destroy the Christian 
churches and to revive the abominations of human 
sacrifices ; but Canute laid the pagan temples prostrate, 
shattered the grim idols, and forbade the inhuman 
rites. He built many churches, and drew good 
preachers and teachers into Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, by liberally granting them houses and lands. 
He had the glory of completing the conversion of the 
Scandinavian race, and of destroying a faith which was 
calculated to perpetuate the spirit of war and cruelty. 
By his exertions and encouragement the Gospel was 
firmly established in all the cultivated districts, the 
old idolatry was driven to the sequestered woods and 
wilds in the isles of Fionia, Laaland, and Falster, where 
some faint vestiges of it are still to be traced in popular 
usages and traditions; churches, cathedrals, monaste- 
ries and abbeys, with their several schools and out- 
chapels, were erected, and filled in good part with 
Saxon priests, who gave back to Scandinavia the spi- 
ritual benefits their forefathers had received from the 
Italian missionaries of Pope Gregory, and who also im- 

arted many temporal advantages by teaching the 

anes and Norwegians sundry arts which they had 
hitherto neglected and ~~ 
The tranquillity of England, which could have been 
secured only by wise and good government, was 80 per- 
fect, that he was enabled to absent himself from the 
island frequently, and for long intervals, during none 
of which there appears to have been the least commo- 
tion or disaffection. Yet he did not neglect the richest 
and fairest of his realms. He took measures for re- 
converting all the people of the Danelagh, many of 
whom relapsed into idolatry during the invasions 
and wars which had been prosecuted by his father 
Sweyn and by himself. He prohibited, under severe 
penalties, all n rites and observances; he recon- 
structed the churches and monasteries which had been 
burned, and honoured and enriched the clergy, with 
whom he passed much of his time. Under his rule 
the country recovered rapidly from the desolation it 
had suffered, and assumed that aspect of internal tran- 
quillity and prosperity which it had enjoyed during the 
last years of the reign of King Alfred. Like that 
great sovereign, Canute was cheerful and accessible to 
all his subjects, whether Danes or Saxons, and took 
great pleasure in old songs and ballads, and in the 
society of poets and musicians. He most liberally pa- 
tronised the scalds, minstrels, and gleemen,—the musi- 
cians and poets of the time,—and wrote verses himself 
in the Anglo-Saxon dialect, which were orally circu- 
lated among the common people, and taken up and 
sung by them in the streets and market-places. His 
popularity was hereby greatly increased. It does not 
appear that he possessed anything like the learning 
and literary industry of the great Alfred, but his ac- 
uirements must, for the time in which he lived, have 
n very considerable, and he must always take rank 
among the “royal authors.” A ballad of his compo- 
sition long continued to be a favourite with the Eng- 
lish people. All of it is lost except the first verse, 


* Saxon Chronicle, a.v. 1028, 
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which has been preserved through the monkish chro- 
niclers of the great house of Ely, who were more inter- 
ested than all other men in its preservation, for it was 
written in praise of their establishment, to which 
Canute and his queen were great benefactors. The 
interesting royal fragment is simply this :— 

Merie sungen the muneches binnen Ely 

Tha Cnut Ching rew there by ; 

Roweth, cnihtes, noer the land, 

And here we thes muneches saeng. 
That is, literally,— 
Merrily (sweetly) sung the monks within Ely 
(When) that Cnute King rowed thereby ; 
Row, knights, near the land, 
And hear we these monks’ song. 


Being in verse and in rhyme, it is thought tnat Ca- 
nute’s words are reported in their original form; or 
that they cannot at any rate have been much altered.* 
The verses afe said to have been suggested to the 
royal Dane one day as he was rowing with some of his 
warlike chiefs on the river Nene near Ely Minster, 
by hearing the sweet and solemn music of the mo- 
nastic choir floating on the air and along the tranquil 
water. The Ely historian says that in his day, after 
the lapse of a hundred and fifty years, the song was 
publicly sung among the people, and remembered in 
proverbs. 

It should appear that the monks of Ely were long 
accustomed to sing it themselves in honour and in 
grateful remembrance of their benefactor. One of 
them, four centuries after the death of Canute, thus 
Latinized the single verse which was al] that then re- 
mained of it : 

“ Dulce cantaverunt Monachi in Ely, 

Dum Canutus Rex navigaret prope ibi, 

Nunc, milites, navigate propius ad terram, 

Et simul audiamus monachorum harmoniam.” 
Canute had no Asser, like Alfred. If it had been his 
fortune to have sucha biographer as the honest earnest 
monk of St. David, his fame would have been greater, 
and his history fuller of picture than it is. The grate- 
ful monks of his favoured minster, though not good 
biographers, recorded Canute’s many visits to their 
house, and in so doing preserved incidentally several 
little anecdotes and traits of character. From these we 
gather that the great conqueror wasa little man, merry 
and jocose, fond of rural sports and simple pleasures, 
magnificent upon public occasions, and at all times 
munificent to the church and churchmen ; and without 
these brief monkish details, which are mixed up with 
inventories of the rich presents he made to Ely Abbey, 
we should know very little indeed of the personal cha- 
racter of this remarkable sovereign. 

The monks say that he had a singular affection for 
the fen-country and for their church, which was even 
then a magnificent structure; and that he several 
times took occasion to keep the festival of the Purifica- 
tion of the Virgin Mary with great solemnity and « 
boundless pay at Ely Abbey. They tell one 
story which is both picturesque and humorous—a 
good subject for the painter as well as the poet. 

One year, at the season of the Purification, the 
weather was uncommonly severe, and ali the rivers, 
meres, and surrounding waters were frozen over. The 
courtiers recommended the king to put off his visit to 
Ely, and keep that holy festival in some other godly 
house, whither he might repair without the risk of being 
drowned under breaking ice; but such was the love 
the king bore to the abbot and monks of Ely that he 
could not be prevailed upon to take this advice. Ca- 


* ‘Sketches of the History of Literature and Learning in Eng- 


land, with specimens of the principal writers,’ by George L. 
Craik, M.A. 
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nute wmery: going over the ice by Soham mere, which 
was then an immense sheet of water, declaring that if 
any one would go before and show him the way, he 
would be the first to follow. The courtiers and sol- 
diers hesitated, and looked at one another with some 
confusion. But there chanced to be standing among 
the crowd one Brithmer, a churl or serf, a native of 
the Isle of Ely, and nicknamed Budde or Pudding, 
from his stoutness ; and this fat man stood forth and 
said that he would go before the king and show him 
the way. “Then goon in the name of our Lady,” said 
Canute, “and I will follow; for if the ice on Soham 
mere can bear a man so large and fat as thou art, it 
will not break under the weight of a small thin man 
like me!” Andso thechurl] went forward, and Canute 
the Great followed him, and the courtiers, one by one, 
and with intervals between, followed the king; and 
they all got safely across the mere, with no other mis- 
hap than a few slips and tumbles on the slippery ice, 
and Canute even as he had proposed kept the festival 
of the Purification with the monks of Ely. And in 
recompense for his opportune services the fat man 
Brithmer was made a free man, and his little property 
was made free; “and se,” concludes the chronicler, 
“ Brithmer’s posterity continue in our days to be free- 
men, and to enjoy their possessions as free by virtue of 
the grant made by the king to their forefather.” 

At times his queen accompanied him in his visits to 
Ely, and gave magnificent gifts to adorn the church. 
The old monks describe in rapturous terms certain 
altar-cloths, adorned with plates of gold and gold 
fringe, which Queen Emma gave them at one of her 
visits. 

Canute founded the monastery of St. Bennet of 
Holme, and the great abbey of Saint Edmundsbury in 
honour of the Saxon king and martyr St. Edmund. 
He recovered the body of Alphege, the bishop of Can- 
terbury, whom the Danes had so barbarously murdered, 
and removed the relics with great solemnity to Canter- 
bury, where they were deposited in the Cathedral as 
those of a saint and martyr. These were very popular 
acts with the Saxons, and gave no offence to the now 
thoroughly converted Danes. Yet, according to one 
of the monkish historians, the translation of the body 
of Saint Alphege was not effected without violence on 
the part of Canute, and terrible discontents on the part 
of some of the English people. In these times, and 
indeed long after, town would fight against town for the 

ion of the dried bones of holy men or other relics, 
without thinking that Heaven could be displeased with 
strife and bloodshed in such a cause; and it was by no 
means uncommon for the people of one place to pro- 
cure by fraud or by forcible theft the relics deposited 
in the church of their neighbours, such fraud and theft 
being considered as meritorious achievements when- 
ever they were attended with success. The monastic 
histories abound with these occurrences. The citizens 
of London had obtained possession of the body of Saint 
Alphege, and when Canute claimed it in order that it 
might be re-interred at Canterbury, its more proper 
resting-place, they refused togive itup. “Then,” said 
Canute the king, “ must it be done by force.” And he 
called together a wav'ike force, and between double 
lines of men armed with sword, pike, and battle-axe, 
the mortal remnant of the good Alphege was carried 
through the streets down to the river side, and em- 
barked in one of his own right royal ships—which was 
probably the great flag-ship of his father Sweyn, for it 
is described as being dragon-shaped, with the sharp 
head of a serpent at its prow.* The ship glided down 
the Thames and landed its precious freight at that part 

* According to Matthew of Westminster, King Canute took 
up the body of the Saint from its grave in London with his own 
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of the coast of Kent which is nearest to Canterbury— 
somewhere near the spot where the village or town of 
Herne-bay now stands. The Londoners lamented the 
loss they had sustained, but did not attempt to recover 
the body.* Until the canonization of Thomas a’Becket 
St. Alphege was held in highest honour at Canterbury : 
i ve were made to his tomb, and the fierce 

anish warriors or their immediate descendants went 
thither with the peaceful Saxons. 

Canute, as a legislator, paid the greatest attention 
to ecclesiastical matters, laying it down as a rule that 
religion must be the basis of all civil polity and good 
government. He, however, coupled himself with re- 
ligion and the church. “This then is first,” said he, 
in his dooms, or laws, “that above all other things ye 
should ever love and worship one God, and unani- 
mously observe one Christianity, and love King Ca- 
nute with strict fidelity.” 

Large allowances must be made for the state of 
Christianity in those ages, and for the faith and super- 
stition of a Scandinavian prince and legislator who had 
only recently been converted from paganism. Yet 
there is an earnest and solemn grace in the manner in 
which he recommends all men to honour their spiritual] 
teachers, to pay them their dues, to seek frequently 
God’s churches for the salvation of their souls, and to 
keep those churches in good repair, and with suitable 
adornments, He saysin his dooms :—* It is very justly 
incumbent on all Christian men, that they very strictly 
observe grith and frith towards holy things, and holy 
orders, and the hallowed houses of God ; and that they 
reverence every holy order, according to its rank : be- 
cause much and great is that which the — has to 
do, for the behoof of the people, if he justly please his 
Lord. .... And we order, that every Christian man 
learn so that he may at least be able to understand 
aright the faith, and know and repeat the paternoster 
and creed : because with the one every Christian shall 
pray to his God, and with the other manifest his faith. 
Christ himself first sang Pater Noster, and taught that 
prayer to his disciples; and in that divine prayer there 
are seven prayers. herewith, whosoever inward] 
says it, he ever sends to God himself a m e regard- 
ing every need a man may have, either for this life or 
for that which isto come. But how can any man ever 
inwardly pray to God unless he have an inward true 
love for, and a right belief in God ?” 

In these dooms Canute revised and revived all the 
best of the ancient statutes of the Saxon kings. It is 
said that although he did not make them himself, he 
caused these laws to be strictly observed in every part 
of the kingdom. But it should appear that some of 
these dooms were his own, or were at least new in 
English jurisprudence. The season and the place are 
recorded, but we do not find the date of the year in 
which this code was promulgated. It opens with these 
words :—‘“ This is the ordinance that King Canute, 
King of all England, and King of the Danes and 
Norwegians, decreed, with counsel of his Witan, to the 
praise of God, and to the honour of himself: and that 
was at the holy time of mid-winter, at Winchester.”’+ 

Like Alfred he promoted the making of good roads 
through the country, and made several roads himself. 
Being so fond of the fen-country and so often in it, he 
tould not but be sensible of the capital want- of that 
district—roads, and canals for draining. The early 
monks had done much, but a vast deal remained to do, 
even until our own time, Canute, however, raised in 
the midst of the meres and marshes that noble cause- 
way called the King’s Delf or the King’s Dyke, which 

* The Saxon Chronicle gives a different account of the trans- 
lation of the body, and assigns the date 1023. 

+ ‘ Ancient Laws and Institutes of England.’ Published by the 
Commissioners on the Public Records of the Kingdom, 1840. 
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still connects Peterborough and its ancient and glorious 
abbey, with Ramsey. In various continental countries 
it is the fashion to commemorate the maker of a great 
or difficult road by erecting a tablet at the road-side, 
inscribed with his name, his titles or honours, with the 
dates when the work was begun and finished, and 
occasionally with a few other brief particulars. These 
tablets occur rather frequently among the lofty and 
difficult passes of the Apennines, in the Pontine marshes, 
and in the marshy country near the banks of the Po. 
We ought to have some such memorial among us, and 
surely there ought to be some tablet or obelisk in- 
scribed with the name of Canute on the King’s Delf to 
remind the traveller of the antiquity of the work and 
of the fame of him who first made it. 

In the year 1030 our great monarch of the 
north made a pilgrimage to Rome, with a view, 
it is said, to expiate the bloodshed and crimes 
which paved his way to the English throne. There 
can be no reasonable doubt that his devotion and 
superstition had much to do with this long journey; 
but Canute may also have been impelled by other 
strong motives, for there was still much to learn, in 
government and the useful arts, at the eternal city, 
and it seems that a sort of royal and ecclesiastical con- 
gress had been ramen to meet there this year, to 
deliberate upon the means of bettering the condition of 
Christendom. Whatever were the mixed motives and 
objects of the journey, it is admitted that it was highly 
beneficial to the heart and understanding of Canute, 
and to the peoples over whom he ruled. He is repre- 
sented as starting on his journey to Rome equipped 
like a common pilgrim, with a wallet on his back, and a 
pilgrim’s staff in his hand; his earls, knights, and other 
attendants being equipped in the like manner., The 
departure and the journey must have abounded in 
picturesque incidents. Alfred when a boy had gone 
the same road with his father, had «crossed the same 
oe mountains by the same rugged paths, and 
had paused and knelt on the same sunny slopes from 
which the wayfarer catches the first view of the eternal 
city. 

Canute remained a considerablé time at Rome, in 
—— and conference with other sovereign princes. 
On his return homeward he purchased in the city of 
Pavia, for a hundred talents of gold and a hundred 
talents of silver, the right arm of St. Augustine, “ the 
great doctor.” This precious relic he afterwards pre- 
sented to the church of Coventry, obtaining by the 
donation many friends and many prayers. He visited 
all the most celebrated churches, abbeys, and monas- 
teries on or near to his road, praying at their shrines, 
and making gifts to them, and giving alms to the poor. 
According to a foreign chronicler, all the people on 
his way had good reason to exclaim—“ The blessing of 
God be upon the great King of the English.” 

On recrossing the Alps, Canute did not make his 
way direct to England, but went into Denmark, where 
he stayed several months, having apparently stil] some 
troubles and difficulties to settle in that country, where 
his countrymen complained more than once of the 
partiality he showed to the English. He, however, 
dispatched the abbot of Tavistock with a long letter of 
explanation, command, advice, and exhortation, ad- 
dressed to ‘‘ Ege]noth the Metropolitan, to Archbishop 
Alfric, to the bishops and chiefs, and to all the nation 
of the English, both nobles and commoners, greeting.” 
This interesting letter, remarkable for its mildness and 
simplicity, appears to have been carefully treasured. 
It is given entire by that best of English chroniclers 
William of Malmesbury, who was born about the time 
of the Norman conquest, and the substance of it is 
given by several old Danish and Norwegian chroniclers, 
It has been well said that it contrasts singularly with 
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the early education of the son of the fierce and heathen 
Sweyn, and with the first acts of Canute’s own reign. 
It begins with explaining the spiritual motives of his 
late pilgrimage, and the nature of the spiritual pqwer 
of the successor of St. Peter. It then continues :— 

“ And be it known to you all, that at the solemn fes- 
tival of Easter there was held a great assemblage of 
illustrious persons ; to wit, the Pope John, the Emperor 
Conrad, and the chiefs of all the nations (omnes prin- 
cipes gentium) from Mount Garganus to our own 
northern sea. They all received me with distinction, 
and honoured me with rich presents. I have received 
vessels of gold and silver, and cloaks and garments of 
great price. I discoursed with the lord pope, the Jord 
emperor, and the other princes, on the grievances of 
my people, English as well as Danes. I endeavoured 
to obtain for my people justice and security in their 
journeys to Rome ; and, above all, that they might not 
henceforward be delayed on the road by the shutting 
up of the mountain-passes, the erecting of barriers, 
and the exaction of heavy tolls. My demands were 
granted both by the Emperor and King Rudolph, who 
are masters of most of the passes; and it was enacted 
that all my people, as well merchants as pilgrims, 
should go to Rome and return in full security, without 
being detained at the barriers, or forced to pay unlaw- 
ful tolls. I also complained to the lord pope that such 
enormous sums had been extorted up to this day from 
my archbishops, when, according to custom, they went 
to the Apostolic See to obtain the pallium; and a 
decree was forthwith made that this grievance likewise 
should cease. Wherefore I return sincere thanks to 
God that I have successfully done all that I intended 
to do, and have fully satisfied all my wishes. And now, 
therefore, be it known to you all, that I have dedicated 
my life to God, to govern my kingdoms with justice, 
and to observe the right in all things. If, in the time 
that is past, and in the violence and carelessness of 
youth, t have violated justice, it is my intention, by 
the help of God, to make full compensation. There- 
fore I beg and command those unto whom I have in- 
trusted the government, as they wish to preserve my 
good will, and save their own souls, to do no injustice 
either to poor or rich. Let those who are noble and 
those who are not, equally obtain their rights, accord- 
ing to the laws, from which no deviation shal] be 
allowed, either from fear of me, or through favour to 
the powerful, or for the purpose of supplying my trea- 
— I want no money raised by injustice.” 

The concluding paragraph of the epistle had refer- 
ence to the clergy. “I entreat and order you all, the 
Bishops, Sheriffs, and Officers of my kingdom of Eng- 
land, by the faith which you owe to God and to me, so 
to take measures that before my return among you all 
our debts to the church be paid up; to wit, the plough 
alms, the tithe on cattle of the present year, the Peter- 
pence due by each house in all towns and villages, the 
tithes of fruit in the middle of August, and the kirk- 
shot at the feast of St. Martin to the parish church. 
And if at my return these dues be not wholly dis- 
charged, I will punish the defaulters according to the 
rigour of the laws, and without any grace. So fare ye 
well.” 

It is said that after the visit to Rome Canute was 
milder and juster than he had been before, and that 
inasmuch as he was concerned he acted up to the spirit 
of his famous letter. He reigned four or five years 
longer, and these appear to have been years of tran- 


-quillity and happiness for England. No power from 


beyond sea could touch our coast or dispute the sove- 
reignty of the ocean with his fleets ; and the turbulent 
and marauding Scots, Cumbrians, and Welsh were 
chastised and kept in awe by his English militia. 
Malcolm, the Scottish king, is said to have become his 
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liegeman, or to have acknowledged his supremacy, 
The “ Basileus” or emperor of the Anglo-Saxons—for 
this was the title which Canute took to himself in the 
latter pa of his reign—could thus boast that the 
English, the Scotch, the Welsh, the Danes, the Swedes, 
and the Norwegians were his subjects; and he was 
called the “ King of Six Nations.” Throughout Europe 
he was looked upon as the greatest of modern sove- 
reigns. Conrad the Emperor, who claimed to be the 
representative of the imperial Cesars, and supreme 
head of the Christianized and holy Roman empire, 
might make a show of prouder titles, but in extent of 
real dominion, in wealth and power, Conrad was as 
nothing compared with Canute, the descendant of the 
pirates of Denmark. The ability, the energy, the in- 
dustry which could keep such vast and distant coun- 
tries together, and bring so many barbarous, warlike, 
and cruel people within the pale of Christendom, must 
have been altogether extraordinary. The disseverance 
which immediately followed his death is a proof that 
the union depended on the personal character and 
genius for government of Canute the Great. In Eng- 
land he had the rare art and happiness to make a con- 
quered people forget that they had been conquered, 
and that he was a conqueror and an alien. When the 
first cruel excesses were over, and when his throne was 
established in peace, the Anglo-Saxons appear to have 
ceased to consider him asa foreigner. The chroniclers 
scarcely ever allude to his foreign birth: with them he 
is “ Rex Noster—our King; our King, just and good ; 
our pious King,” &c. No doubt his accomplishments 
as a poet in the Anglo-Saxon language aided in bring- 
ing about this advantageous and rare result, which 
must have been further promoted by his reverence for 
the old Anglo-Saxon laws, by his zeal for the Christian 
religion, and by his exceeding liberality to the Anglo- 
Saxon church. 

It was after his return from Rome, and when he was 
in the plenitude of his power, that the following uni- 
versally known incident is related of him and his flat- 
tering courtiers. One day, disgusted with their extra- 
vagant adulations, he determined to read these courtiers 
a practical Jesson. He caused his golden throne to be 
placed on the verge of the sands on the sea-shore as 
the tide was rolling in with its resistless might, and 
a his jewelled crown upon his head, and seating 

1imself upon the throne, he addressed the ocean, and 
said—‘‘ Ocean! The land on which I sit is mine, and 
thou art a part of my dominion; therefore rise not, 
but obey my commands, nor presume to wet the edge 
of my royal robe.” He sat for some time silent with 
his eye fixed on the broad water as if expecting obedi- 
ence; but the sea rolled on in its immutable course, 
succeeding waves broke nearer and nearer to his feet, 
the spray flew in his face, and at length the skirts of 
his garment were wetted and his legs were bathed by 
the waves. Then, rising and turning to his flatterers, 
Canute said—* Confess now how frivolous and vain is 
the might of an earthly king compared to that Great 
Power who rules the elements, and says unto the 
ocean, Thus far shalt thou go and no farther!” The 
monks conclude the epilogue by saying that he forth- 
with took off his crown, and, depositing it in the 
cathedral of Winchester, never wore it again. There 
is a grand picture in this story, and we would not quarrel 
with the triteness of the moral, as Milton does in his 
dislike of kings and courtiers.* 


* The passage in Milton is characteristic and droll. 

“ A truth so evident of itself, as I said before, that unless to 
shame his court flatterers, who would not else be convinced, 
Canute needed not to have gone wet-shod home. The best is, 
from that time forth he never would wear a crown, esteeming 
earthly royalty contemptible and vain.”—-Hist, of England to 
the Norman Conquest, j 
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Canute died at Shaftesbury in the year 1035, in the 
month of November. He had reigned over England 
seventeen years. His seems to be rather uncer- 
tain, but the probability is that he was not more than 
forty-two or forty-three years old. He was buried at 
Winchester, in the old minster, the usual place of in- 
terment of the Saxon kings. His English subjects 
mourned his death, for they had been happy under his 
dominion, and foresaw future storms. any were the 
eulogiums paid to him in after times, when the country 
was as yet full of his traditional fame. 

The quarter of a century which followed his demise, 
and preceded the Norman Conquest, was, as had been 
anticipated, an unhappy time ; and in the vices of his 
sons, and the feebleness of Edward the Confessor, the 
last sovereign of the line of Alfred and Cerdic, the vir- 
tues and the vigour of the great Dane were made more 
brilliant by contrast. In the midst of their sufferings, 
the English people were wont to say these things would 
not have been if good King Canute had lived. His 
sons were so unworthy of him, that the ple took 
refuge in a scandal, and declared that two of them could 
never have been begotten by him. Harold Harefoot, 
they said, was the son of a cobler, and Sweyn the son 
of a priest ; and both had been imposed upon the hero 
and wise man by Alfgiva, his acknowledged concubine, 
daughter of the ealdorman of Southampton. There 
was another son, Hardicanute, who was considered as 
legitimate, or as the child of Canute’s lawful wife, 
Queen Emma; but this youth was as far as were —_ 
and Harold from inheriting the great qualities of the 
deceased king, who had never intended that Hardi- 
canute should have any share in the government of 
England. Canute’s design was that his dominions 
should be divided among the three young men, and 
this without any apparent prejudice or preference for 
legitimacy ; for England, by far the best and richest 
yng was to go not to Hardicanute, the lawful son, 

ut to Harold, his reputed son by Alfgiva. Hardi- 
canute was to ascend the throne of Denmark, and 
Sweyn that of Norway. It should seem that these two 
last-named princes were both on the Baltic, and in 
_—— of some power there, as sub-reguli, or under- 
i or viceroys, when Canute died. But Harold, 
held to be the cobler’s son, and well known in England, 
met with many opponents, who, not knowing the 
character of the absent Hardicanute quite so well, set 
upa that to him, and not to Harold, the crown 
rightfully belonged. It would be a great mistake to 
ly our rules of legitimacy and primogeniture to 
ese times, Bastardy, particularly in royal families, 
was no bar in these days; and out of several sons, or 
nephews, or brothers, or cousins, the most promising, 
or the most popular, or most powerful individual was 
chosen to succeed to the throne. It took the church 
and the canonical law three or four centuries more to 
establish firmly a different rule. But Harold the ille- 
gitimate being unpopular with the Anglo-Saxons, or 
the greater part of them, the call was raised for Hardi- 
canute. At the same time all the dwellers in the Dane- 
al and all the great thanes north of the river 
cs, supported the claims of Harold; and when, 
after a time, the influential citizens of London took 
this side, the cause of Hardicanute seemed almost 
hopeless. But as his mother, Queen Emma, exerted 
herself in his favour, and was aided heart and hand by 
the great Earl Godwin, the ple south of the Thames 
took up their arms, and declared that they would fight 
for the absent Hardicanute. A fierce war was immi- 
nent, when it was wisely determined to effect a com- 
promise by means of the Witenagemot. That great 
i council, meeting at Oxford, decided that 
should have all the provinces north of the 

with London for his capital; and that Hardi- 
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canute should have all the country south of that river, 
Queen Emma and the great Earl Godwin governed 
his portion for Hardicanute, who did not come back 
to England until after the death of Harold, which 
happened after a very short reign, in 1040. Then 
Hardicanute returned from the Baltic, and was 
crowned full King of England. He caused ithe 
body of Harold tw be dug out of its grave and cast 
into the Thames. ‘This was an oppressive, tyrannical, 
and brutal reign; but in duration it was shorter even 
than that of Harold. That passion for strong drink 
which Canute had overcome, had an entire master 
over Hardicanute. It is said that while in Denmar 
he was never sober, and in England rarely. He died 
most royally drunk. There was a great marriage-feast. 
Goda, Gagner of Osgod Clapa, a wealthy English 
thane, was united to Towid the Proud, a powerful 
Dane, banner-bearer to Hardicanute. The king graced 
the feast with his presence, and the feast was held at 
Clapaham, the hame or home of the wealthy Clapa, 
the father of the bride, which is now none other than 
the suburban village of Clapham.* The chroniclers 
lament that Englishmen learned their excessive gor- 
mandizing and unmeasurable filling of their bellies 
with meats and drinks from the example of Hardi- 
canute. On this high occasion the Pouns man drank 
more than usual. At a late hour of the night, as he 
stood up to pledge that jovial company, he fell down 
speechless with the wine-cup in his hand, upon the 
rushes which strewed the hall. He was raised up, 
and carried into an inner chamber; but word he never 
spoke more, and he was soon carried from Clapham to 
the royal sepulchres at Winchester. And thus, in 
drunkenness, and in the year 1042, ended in England 
the dynasty of Canute the Great. Counting from 
the time of Canute’s accession, it had lasted only twenty- 
five years. 


* Sir Francis Palgrave: ‘History of England during the 
Anglo-Saxon Period,’ 
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